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BYTH  E  EN  D  of  Worl  d  War  1 1 ,  Army  Ai  r 
Forcesleadersreal  izedthattheirdeci  - 
si  on  to  close  the  Air  Corps  Tactical 
School  (ACTS),  while  deemed  neces¬ 
sary,  had  been  short  si  ghted.Asare  suit,  on  12 


March  1946,  these  leaders,  most  of  whom 
were  ACTS  graduates,  established  Air  Univer¬ 
sity  (AU)  to  fill  the  void  left  by  the  Tactical 
School's  inactivation  and  to  correct  many  of 
the  problems  and  deficiencies  of  the  prewar 


This  article  is  based  on  a  paper  presented  on  11  April  1997  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Military  History  in  Montgomery, 
Alabama.  Themes  in  the  paper  and  article  are  from  the  authors'  The  Wisdom  of  Eagles:  A  History  of  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base  (Montgomery, 
Ala.:  Black  Belt  Press,  1997). 
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military  education  system.  Like  the  Tactical 
School  before it,AU'spri  marymission wasto 
educate  Air  Force  officers  in  the  strategies, 
tactics,  and  techniques  of  airpower  employ¬ 
ment  and  to  serve  as  a  sounding  board  for 
ideas  concerning  the  critical  roleof  airpower 
in  future  wars.  As  Maj  Gen  MuirS.  Fairchild, 
thefi  rst  AU  com  mander,  so  el  o  quently  put  it, 
Air  University  was  created  to  produce  air¬ 
power  planners  and  leaders  who  would  "de 
signanAirForcesoadequateitn  eed  n  ever  be 
used."1 

This  article  examines  AU’s  attempt  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  mission  and  evaluates  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  cold  war,  particularly  the  lessons 
learned  from  the  Vietnam  conflict,  on  those 
efforts.  Although  the  study  covers  AU  in  gen¬ 
eral  ,  i tfo  cuseson  theAU  pro  fessi  onal  mi  I  i  tary 
education  (PME)  program  and  the  way  that 
AU  schools  drifted  away  from  their  primary 
missions  of  education  in  the  profession  of 
arms  and  assumed  an  unofficial  role  of  pro¬ 
viding!  nstructi  on  in  high-level  pol  icyandde- 
cision  making.  The  result  wasa  decline  in  the 
qual  ity  and  relevanceof  theAU  PME  pro  gram 
and  the  loss  of  academic  prestige  among  fel¬ 
low  Department  of  Defense  and  sister-service 
PME  schools.  This  article  contends  that  a  per¬ 
sistent  struggle  to  regain  respect  in  the  PME 
arena  through  major  curriculum  overhauls, 
innovative  faculty  acquisition  methods,  and 
new  student-selection  procedures  eventually 
returned  AU  toitsprevi  ousstatusasoneofthe 
premiermilitaryeducationinstitutionsinthe 
world. 

Air  University  was  launched  at  Maxwell 
Field,  Alabama,  with  well-deserved  praise  for 
its  founders  and  mostly  reasonable  expres¬ 
sions  of  optimism  for  its  future.  But  for  the 
first  decade  of  its  existence,  AU  lacked  ade¬ 
quate  facilities,  equipment,  and  billeting  for 
its  students.  Indeed,  theAU  library  was  scat¬ 
tered  among  nine  different  buildings. 

All  this  was  understand  able,  given  difficult 
postwar  economic  conditions  and  the  prior¬ 
ity  assigned  to  operational  concerns  with  the 
advent  of  the  cold  war  in  1947.  By  the  mid- 
1950s,  the  inadequacies  began  to  be  over¬ 
come  with  the  completion  of  five  new  build¬ 
ings  for  administrative  and  academic  pur¬ 


poses  and  five  student  dormitories.  A 
permanent  home  for  the  library  was  the  cen- 


At  the  outset,  General  Fairchild 
found  a  problem  with  the  students, 
many  of  whom  had  difficulty  with 
writing. 


terpiece  for  this  "Academic  Circle,"  later 
named  Chennault  Circle.  In  time,  the  Air 
Force  Historical  Research  Center  would  join 
the  I  i  brary— both faci  I  i  ti escon  si  d  ered thefi  n- 
estof  their  kind  in  the  military.2 

Amuch  longer-lastingsetof  problemscon- 
cern ed  t  h  e  n  a  t u  re  an  d  q  u  al  i  ty  of  st u  d en ts  an  d 
facul  tiesofthePMEschools.  Italsohadtodo 
with  what  was  taught. 

Initiallyandforanumber  of  years,  all  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty  members  at  Air  War 
College  (AWC)  and  Air  Command  and  Staff 
School  (ACSS)  were  military.  The  first  two 
classes  were  composed  of  and  taught  by  men 
with  fine  war  records.  The  instructors 
properly  focused  on  an  air  arm's  main  busi¬ 
ness-air  warfare— emphasizing  lessons  fresh 
from  World  War  II.  But  within  the  United 
States  Air  Force,  born  in  1947,  the  lesson  of  a 
strategi  cof  f  en  si  veagai  n  st  a  h  i  gh  I  y  i  n  d  ustri  al  - 
ized  society  became  all  too  pervasive  and  re 
mained  influential  far  too  long. 

Lt  Gen  Alvan  C.  Gillem  II,  USAF,  Retired, 
who  was  in  the  second  class  of  ACSS,  identi¬ 
fied  a  problem  with  the  faculties.  When  he 
was  there  i  n  194  7-48,  they  were  men  of  stat- 
urebut  generallyinexperienced  in  university 
teach  i  ngmeth  ods.  When  hereturned  i  n  1954 
as  assistant  commandant  of  ACSS,  the  facul¬ 
ties  were  "better  qualified  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  teaching  techniques”  but  did  not 
possess  "quite  the  stature  of  the  original 
group."3  Finding  and  retaining  able  faculty 
became  increasingly  difficult. 

At  the  outset,  General  Fairchild  found  a 
problem  with  the  students,  many  of  whom 
had  difficulty  with  writing.  Compared  to 
their  colleagues  in  the  Navy  and  the  Army 
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Once  upon  a  time — the 
A  1/I/C  building  as  it  was. 
For  the  first  decade  of  its 
existence,  AU  lacked  ade¬ 
quate  facilities,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  billeting  for  its 
students. 


ground  forces,  few  ai  r  officers  had  col  I  egede- 
grees.  Therefore,  AU  had  to  offer  some  re  me 
dial  work  until  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  and  the  creation  of  the  Air 
ForceAcad  emy  i  n  the  1960sovercamethi  sde- 
ficiency.4 

AU  headquarters  established  criteria  early 
onforthequalityof  off  i  cers  desi  red  f  ro  m  th  e 
vari  ouscom  mands.  Butthecom  mands'  head¬ 
quarters  began  to  evade  requests  for  officers 
they  wished  to  retain  by  substituting  names 
of  less  qualified  and  valued  officers.5 

From  the  beginning,  AU  was  charged  "to 
study  Air  Force  responsibilities  for  national 
security  and  to  develop  recommendations  as 
to  long-range  Air  Force  objectives,”  with 
AWC  students  to  address  these  matters  in 
their  theses.  By  1956,  however,  AWC  no 
longer  ex  pected  itsstu  dentsto  do  so.Thisloss 
of  expectation  could  only  dim  some  of  AU's 
luster.6 

The  1950s  saw  even  bumpi  er  ai  r  for  AU .  I  n 
1950  Maj  Gen  Orvil  Anderson,  thefirst  AWC 
commandant,  advocated  before  a  Mont¬ 
gomery  civic  club  that  the  United  States  drop 
A-bombs  on  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  preventive 


war.  President  Harry  S.  Truman  considered 
this  a  clear  case  of  a  military  commander 
making  an  unauthorized  and  impolitic  pub¬ 
lic  statement.  Consequently,  Air  Force  chief 
of  staff  Hoyt  Vandenberg  suspended  Ander¬ 
son  from  his  post;  Anderson  retired  soon 
there-  after.7 

In  1950  the  Korean  conflict  produced  or¬ 
ganizational  chaos  at  AU-specifically,  the 
suspension  of  AWC,  Air  University's  crown 
jewel.  This  action  constituted  Headquarters 
USAF’s  lesser  response  to  strong  feelings  in 
theoperational  com  mandsthatAU  should  be 
closed  and  its  personnel  and  students  as¬ 
signed  to  Korean  War  duty.  Air  Command 
and  Staff  College  (ACSC,  formerly  ACSS)  be¬ 
came  an  i  ntermediate  headquarters— a  sort  of 
catch  all -under  AU  headquarters  for  various 
other  organizations  in  the  AU  orbit.  New  or¬ 
ganizations,  such  as  Air  Force  ROTC  head¬ 
quarters,  were  assigned  to  AU,  taxing  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  absorb  them. 

Th  i  s  Ko  rean  -  era  cri  si  s  wasgrad  u  al  I  y  so  rted 
out  after  hostilities  ended  in  1953.  A  positive 
resu  1 1  was  themoveofthejunio  r-offi  cer  PM  E 
sch oo I  f  ro m  Tyn  dal  I AFB,  FI  o r  i  da,  to  M  ax  wel  I 
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AFB.  Restructured  and  soon  renamed  Squad¬ 
ron  Officer  School  (SOS),  it  joined  the  other 
PM  E  schools  at  Maxwell.8 

The  reputation  of  the  AU  PM  E  schools  de¬ 
teriorated  i  n  t  h  e  1960s.  H  ead  q  u  ar  t  ers  U  SAF  f  i  - 
nal I y  attempted  correctiveaction in  1968, in¬ 
forming  all  commands  that  to  retain  any 
officer  requested  for  the  PM  E  classes,  a  com¬ 
mand  had  to  present  an  acceptable  excuse  to 
Headquarters  USAF.9 

Th  e  year  1964  marked  the  be  ginning  of  the 
di  rectin  volvement  of  the  Uni  ted  States  in  an¬ 
other  major  hot  war  stemming  from  the  cold 
war— Vietnam.  This  produced  no  organiza¬ 
tional  chaos  at  Maxwell,  but  the  number  of 
students  attending  the  PM  E  schools  dropped 
significantly. 

The  AU  commander  most  seriously  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  cresting  of  antiwar  sentiment 
du r i  ng  h i sten  u rewasGen  eral  G i  1 1  em,  vet eran 
of  more  tranquil  tours  at  AU.  Hismost  press¬ 
ing  concerns  included  declining  AFROTC  en¬ 
roll  mentsandpro  test  ral  liescon  ducted  byan¬ 
tiwar  students,  faculty,  and  outsiders  on 
many  campuses.  Directed  against  AFROTC 
detachments,  these  ral  lies  were  often  disrup¬ 
tive  and  sometimes  violent. 

Gloom  lessened  slightly  in  1970-71  with  a 
decline  of  antiwar  activities  against  AFROTC. 
But  enrollment  in  the  General  Military 
Course  remained  low  and  would  not  recover 
for  over  a  decade.  General  Gillem  visited 
mainly  black  campuses  such  as  Grambling 
State  University  to  seek  more  black  students 
for  AFROTC. 

His  actions  were  motivated  both  by  the 
need  for  new  detachments  and  by  social 
change.  The  late  1960s  had  seen  intensifica¬ 
tion  of  social  ferment  in  the  United  States, 
some  of  it  influenced  by  the  reaction  to  Viet¬ 
nam.  The  ferment  was  reflected  in  a  new 
course  in  the  1970-71 AWC  curriculum— Im¬ 
pact  of  Social  and  Cultural  Changes  on 
United  States  National  Security.  Minorities 
exerted  pressure  to  allow  their  participation 
in  areas  of  society  previously  closed  or  barely 
open  to  them. 

Col  Benjamin  0.  Davisjr.  had  begun  the 
racial  integration  of  AWC  with  the  class  of 


Lt  Gen  Alvan  C.  Gillem  II,  USAF,  Retired,  who  was  in  the 
second  class  of  ACSS,  identified  a  problem  with  the 
faculties.  When  he  was  there  in  1947-48,  they  were  men 
of  stature  but  generally  inexperienced  in  university 
teaching  methods.  When  he  returned  in  1 954  as  assistant 
commandant  of  ACSS,  the  faculties  were  "better  qualified 
from  the  standpoint  of  teaching  techniques"  but  did  not 
possess  "quite  the  stature  of  the  original  group.  ’’ 


1949-50.  Women  had  gained  token  presence 
in  the  1960s,  for  the  most  partin  SOS.  But  by 
the  end  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  minorities 
had  made  little  further  progress  in  student 
bod  iesorfac  ul  tiesof thetwo  upper- 1 evel  PM  E 
schools.  Only  social  and  official  pressures 
over  the  next  two  decades  would  bring  real 
change. 

The  classes  for  1971-72  reached  pre- 
Vietnam  levels,  and  overt  hostility  against 
AFROTC  continued  to  decline.  Earlier,  in 
1970,  Headquarters  USAF  had  directed  AU  to 
undertake  project  Corona  Harvest,  designed 
to  extract  lessons  from  the  conflict  in  South¬ 
east  Asia.  The  project  soon  began  producing 
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When  General  Furlong  was  AU  commander,  he  did  suffer 
one  stunning  setback.  .  .  .  Over  his  objections, 
Headquarters  USAF  terminated  AU's  status  as  a 
MAJCOM,  placing  it  under  Air  Training  Command  (ATC). 
A  grim- faced  Furlong  turned  over  theAU  command  flag  to 
the  ATC  commander  in  a  ceremony  of  symbolic 
vassalage. 


numerous  studies.  Corona  Harvest,  however, 
disappointed  General  Gillem,  who  felt  it  had 
been  watered  down.  Like  the  Vietnam  con¬ 
flict,  which  was  winding  down,  it  was  soon 
phased  out.10 

Vietnam's  material  impact  on  AU  ebbed. 
The  psychological  and  educational  impact 
wasan  oth  er  mat  ter.  After  N  orth  Vi  et  n  am'stri- 
umph,  all  US  armed  forces  were  in  a  state  of 
shock.  According  to  Dr.  Richard  P.  Hal  I  i  on, 
the  Air  Force  historian,  a  "restrospective  lick¬ 
ing  of  wounds"  ensued.11 

In  the  long  restoration,  a  debate-some- 
times  ugly— raged  about  the  "whys"  and  im¬ 
plications  of  defeat.  Initially,  within  the 


armed  forces  as  a  whole,  one  found  bitter 
feelings  and  scapegoating.  Accusations 
spread  that  the  civilian  leadership  in  Wash¬ 
ington  had  tied  the  armed  forces'  hands;  that 
the  media  had  wrongly  portrayed  them;  and 
that  the  antiwar  movement,  led  by  activists 
such  as  Jane  Fonda,  had  betrayed  them.  Pro¬ 
ponents  of  this  argument  maintained  that 
these  things  had  produced  defeat.  At  Max¬ 
well,  the  debate  had  a  natural  platform  soon 
after  the  war.  Several  reti  red  Army,  Ai  r  Force, 
and  Navy  flag  off i cers— al I  veterans  of  Viet¬ 
nam-talked  to  PME  students  about  political 
mismanagement,  unfair  media  image,  and 
betrayal . 

Attempts  to  characterize  the  early  student 
reaction  to  this  perspective  have  produced 
differing  interpretations.  Earl  H.  Tilford  Jr., 
an  Air  Force  major  who  edited  theAir  Univer¬ 
sity  Ra/iew  and  later  became  a  civilian  faculty 
member  at  ACSC,  contended  that  most  stu¬ 
dents  accepted  the  "stabbed-in-the-back” 
thesisinto  the  early  1980s.  But  an  analysisof 
AU's  reaction  to  Vietnam  by  Air  Force  major 
Suzanne  Budd  Gheri  in  1985  found  that  be¬ 
cause  Vietnam  veterans  attending  the  senior 
PM  Eschoolswerenot  in  vol  ved  i  n  majortacti- 
cal  decisions,  they  were  more  realistic  about 
cause  and  effect.12 

The  Gheri  study  traced  the  PME  schools’ 
attention  to  Vietnam  in  their  curricula  over 
an  11-year  span.  From  1974  until  1979,  Viet¬ 
nam  found  its  way  into  the  curriculum  only 
at  AWC-and  in  a  limited  way  at  that.  Then 
the  other  schools  followed  suit.  The  higher 
the  level,  the  more  profound  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  Vietnam. 

Increasingly,  the  schools  added  hours  and 
depth.  Up  through  the  mid-1980s,  as  the 
1985studyil  lustrated, all schoolsmadeaseri- 
ous  attempt  to  examine  causes  and  effects. 
While  not  total ly  di savowi ng  the  stabbed-i n- 
the-back  thesis,  they  focused  more  and  more 
attention  on  military  mistakes,  suggesting 
that  "American  military  participation  in  low- 
I  evel  con  f I  i  ct  may  beun  avoi  d  abl  e[and]  it  wi  1 1 
most  likely  be  executed  within  stringent  po¬ 
litical  constraints.”13 

Tilford  observed  that  by  the  late  1980s, 
students  were  willing  to  examine  the  Air  For- 
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ce's  own  responsibilities  for  defeat  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  The  colonels  at  AWC  led  this  open- 
mindedness.14 

Strategi  esand  weap  onssuch  asthe  bomber 
and  the  atomic  bomb,  although  successful  in 
World  War  II,  weighted  down  Air  Force  plan¬ 
ning  and  performance.  "As  a  result,"  wrote 
Hall  ion,  the  United  States  "essentially  dises¬ 
tablished  its  tactical  air  forces  between  1945 
and  1950.  .  .  .  One  might  have  expected  that 
Korea  would  have  restored  a  measure  of  ra¬ 
tionality  to  postwar  defense  thinking,  but, 
alas,  it  did  not,”  for  Korea"generallywascon- 
si d ered the' exception' to theantici  pated  nor¬ 
mative  war  of  the  future— atomic  conflict.”15 

Airpower  scholar  Dr.  Stephen  L.  McFar¬ 
land,  in  a  one-volume  history  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force  to  be  published  bytheOffice 
of  Air  Force  FI i story,  describes  how  an  inap¬ 
propriate  strategy  from  World  War  II  re¬ 
mained  in  place  at  the  beginning  of  US  in¬ 
volve  ment  i  n  Vi  et  n  am .  Th  efo  cuswas "  al  most 
exclusively  on  the  strategic  bombing  of 
chokepoints  without  regard  to  the  society  to 
be  bombed  or  the  type  of  war  to  befought."16 

McFarland,  who  spent  a  year  at  AWC  as  a 
visiting  professor,  credited  the  successful  use 
of  precision-guided  missiles  and  "smart" 
bombs  in  Vietnam  with  sparking  "a  revision 
of  the  traditional  doctrine  of  strategic  bom¬ 
bardment."  The  most  significant  lesson 
learned  by  theAir  Force,  accordingto  McFar- 
I  and,  was  awareness  of  "the  dangers  of  al  I  ow- 
ingadherencetodoctrinetoclouditsmili  tary 
strategy."17 

Adecadeaf  tertheendof  theViet  nam  con¬ 
flict,  two  major  books  appeared  that  were 
highlycriti  cal  of  theAirForce'srolein  South- 
eastAsia.  Perhapssurprisingly,  neither  author 
was  an  independent  scholar  with  a  leftist, 
pacifist,  or  an  anti-Air  Force  orientation.  The 
Limits  of  Air  Power:  The  American  Bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  was  published  in  1989  by  Free 
Press,  which  often  publishes  conservative 
authors.  The  author,  Lt  Col  M  ark  Cl  od  fel  ter,  a 
serving  Air  Force  officer  who  holds  a  PhD,  a 
few  years  later  joined  the  faculty  of  a  new  or¬ 
gan  i  zation  atAU— theSchool  of  Advanced  Air- 
power  Studies.  Thesecond  book,  Setup:  What 


When  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Verne  Orr  asked  him  how 
he  felt  about  returning  AU  to  MAJCOM  status,  Cleveland, 
despite  knowing  that  Headquarters  USAF  did  not  favor 
such  a  change,  replied  affirmatively. 

the  Air  Force  Did  in  Vietnam  and  Why,  was 
published  by  Air  University  Press  in  1991. 
The  author,  Dr.  Earl  Tilford,  a  veteran  of 
Southeast  Asia,  was  a  faculty  member  at 
ACSC,  as  mentioned  earlier. 

Both  books  caused  considerable  grum¬ 
bling  by  people  who  still  adhered  to  the 
stabbed-in-the-back  thesis.  Yet,  one  finds  no 
clearer  symbol  of  the  Air  Force's— as  well  as 
AU's—recovery  from  Vietnam  than  the  fact 
that  these  books  emerged  from  the  Ai  r  For  ce’s 
own  ranks  and  that  their  authors  were  or  be¬ 
came  part  oftheAU  family.18 

The  debate  is  not  over.  In  1996  Dr.  John 
Schlight  authored/*  1/1/  arToo  Long:  TheH  istory 
of  the  USAF  in  Southeast  Asia  for  the  Office  of 
Air  Force  H i story.  In  its  introduction, 
Schlight  writes,  "Due  to  questionable  politi- 
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cal  policies  and  decision-making,  only  spo¬ 
radic  and  relatively  ineffective  use  had  been 
madeof  ai  r  pow  er'sabi  I  ityto  bri  ng  great  force 
to  bear  quickly  and  decisively."19 

One  cannot  make  a  simple  analysis  of  the 


In  an  analysis  of  the  military 
sen/ices'  war  colleges  in  1987,  Dr. 
Williamson  Murray— a  historian  at 
Ohio  State  and  formerly  a  research 
associate  at  A  WC— characterized 
AWC  "as  one  of  the  weakest  of  the 

war  colleges." 


relationship  between  the  aftermath  of  the  US 
defeat  in  Vietnam  and  the  reform  of  the  cur¬ 
ricula,  faculties,  and  student  bodies  of  AU's 
PM  Eschoolsduringthat  period.  Butonemust 
con  si  dertherelation  ship  apart  of  thepro  cess 
of  restoration  that  all  the  armed  forces  pain¬ 
fully  underwent. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  reform  began  in 
earnest  in  1974  with  a  symposium  of  major 
command  (MAJCOM)  vice  commanders  at 
Maxwell,  called  by  Lt  Gen  F.  Michael  Rogers, 
the  last  AU  commander  who  was  a  veteran  of 
World  War  II.  The  objective  of  the  sympo¬ 
sium  wasto  ex  ami  nethequal  ityandfutureof 
the  PM  E  schools. 

Although  the  conferees  reaffirmed  their 
com  mands'  sup  portforthePM  Eschools,  they 
made  one  ominous  admission:  while  offi¬ 
cially  the  Air  Force  held  that  ACSC  and  AWC 
were  equal  to  the  senior  PME  schools  of  the 
other  services,  Air  Force  officers  considered 
attendanceattheNational  WarCol  legeorthe 
Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces  as 
more  beneficial  to  their  careers.  Graduates  of 
theArmy  WarCol  legeand  Naval  WarCol  lege 
also  had  higher  promotion  rates  than  AWC 
graduates.20 

It  was  up  to  AU  itself  to  change  the  com¬ 
mands'  practice  of  sending  less  favored  offi¬ 
cers  to  Maxwell— despite  the  1968  de- 
cree-and  favored  officers  to  schools  such  as 
the  National  War  College.  Promotion  statis¬ 


tics  explained  avoidance  of  the  one  and  pref¬ 
er  encefortheother.  Specifi  cal  I  y,  AWC  gradu¬ 
ates  had  a  higher  passover  rate,  even  in  the 
primary  zone.  National  War  College  gradu¬ 
ates,  however,  had  a  higher  selection  rate, 
even  bel  ow  the  zone. 

Change  at  AU  had  to  come  about  through 
planning  on  the  scene.  But  in  the  interest  of 
objectivity,  commanders  who  had  most  or  all 
of  their  schooling  elsewhere  could  best  carry 
out  reform.  Three  such  commanders  led  AU 
successively. 

LtGen  RaymondB.  Fur  long  assumed  com¬ 
mand  of  AU  in  1975.  Fleknewin  advancethat 
the  PME  schools'  curricula  placed  too  much 
stress  on  national  policy  making  and  mana¬ 
gerial  and  supervisory  aspects  of  the  role  of 
command— and  too  little  on  how  to  fight  an 
airwar.  Flehad  received  approval  from  Plead- 
quartersUSAFto  "bring  up  the  war  in  the  Air 
War  College.  We  are  going  to  study  our  busi¬ 
ness."21  Furlong  quickly  perceived  that  the 
new  AWC  commandant,  Maj  Gen  Stanley  M. 
Umstead  J  r.,  was  of  like  mind  and  therefore 
ideal  as  the  point  man  in  implementing  re¬ 
forms. 

Umstead  took  several  far-reaching  steps. 
Fie  initiated  the  application  of  computers  to 
war  gaming,  paving  the  way  for  a  complex 
gaming  exercise  designed  to  address  tactical 
and  strategic  issues  in  NATO.  Further,  when 
Furlong  turned  his  attention  to  overhauling 
theAWCcurriculumtoreemphasizethebusi- 
nessof  war,  Umstead  showed  him  a  letter  he 
had  solicited  from  Dr.  I.  B.  Holley  J r.,  air- 
power  historian  at  Duke  University  and  then 
a  col  o  nel  i  n  the  Ai  r  Force  Reserve,  whi  ch  con  - 
tained  advice  on  how  to  revise  the  curricu¬ 
lum.  Furlong  later  credited  Hoi  I  ey  "with  be¬ 
ing  enormously  responsible  for  what 
happened  in  the  Air  War  College.”22 

Furlong  declared  that  Umstead  had 
"raisfed]  the  quality  of  the  faculty."23  Noting 
that  the  AWC  faculty  had  a  number  of  senior 
colonels  with  their  best  years  behind  them, 
Um  stead  worked  with  theAir  Staff  to  cull  the 
deadwood  and  obtain  competent  replace¬ 
ments.  Fie  began  a  program  of  inviting  civil¬ 
ian  professors  to  spend  a  year  in  residence  at 
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AWC  and  encouraged  the  hi  ring  of  more  and 
better  qualified  full-time  civilian  faculty. 

Moreover,  the  AWC  commandant  did  not 
ignorethequal  ityofthestu dents.  Hefeltthat 
reducingthesizeofclasseswouldattractqual- 
i  ty  stu  dents.  Furlong  gave  h  i  m  th  e  green  light. 
They  worked  with  the  Air  Staff  to  insure  that 
AW  C  be  gan  to  re  cei  ve  i  ts  f  ai  r  sh  are  of  th  e  best 
officers  available.  Furlong  also  wanted  rated 
officers,  reasoning  that  AU  should  educate 
people  who  were  most  likely  to  see  action  in 
future  air  wars.  Headquarters  USAF  finally  al¬ 
lowed  64  percent  of  a  cl  ass  to  berated.  By  the 
time  Umstead  left  for  an  assignment  in  the 
Pentagon  in  1977,  Furlongcouldsoonsee evi¬ 
dence  of  the  gradually  increasing  quality 
among  both  faculty  and  students. 

The  AU  commander  did  suffer  one  stun¬ 
ning  setback,  however.  Over  his  objections, 
Headquarters  USAF  terminated  AU's  status  as 
a  MAJCOM,  placing  it  under  Air  Training 
Command  (ATC).  In  1978  a  grim-faced  Fur- 
longturned  overtheAU  command  flag  to  the 
ATC  commander  in  a  ceremony  of  symbolic 
vassalage. 

General  Furlongcametoreal  izethat,  of  all 
AU  students,  those  at  ACSC  voiced  the  most 
criticism  of  their  curriculum.  Consequently, 
in  his  last  year  as  AU  commander,  1978-79, 
the  spotl  ight  fi  nally  began  to  shift  at  ACSC  to 
the  Air  Force's  main  business.24 

Lieutenant  General  Umstead  returned  to 
Maxwell  in  1979,  replacing  General  Furlong. 
The  new  commander  found  that  reforms  he 
had  initiated,  such  as  computer  war  gaming 
and  the  AWC  curriculum  area  known  as  Mili¬ 
tary  Employment,  had  matured  in  his  ab¬ 
sence.  Expanding  the  program  of  noted  visit¬ 
ing  professors,  he  also  increased  the  number 
of  civilians  on  the  AWC  faculty.  Umstead 
averted  a  move  to  close  SOS,  resulting  from 
charges  that  it  placed  too  much  emphasison 
ath  leticsandthatitwasawasteofjun  ioroffi- 
cers'  time;  the  general  directed  that  its  cur¬ 
riculum  be  overhauled.25 

Like  his  two  immediate  predecessors,  Lt 
Gen  CharlesG.  Cleveland,  who  replaced  Um¬ 
stead  in  1981,  had  not  attended  any  of  the  AU 
PME  schools  in  residence.  Among  his  most 
successful  projects  designed  to  reemphasize 


the  Air  Force's  main  business  was  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  real-world  war-gaming  center 
with  the  most  advanced  technology  avail¬ 
able.  Another  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Center  for  AerospaceDoctrine,  Research,  and 
Education  (CADRE),  whose  mission  was  to 
fosterth  i  n  k  i  ng  about  ai  r  power  i  n  the  mod  ern 
world  through  research,  publications,  com¬ 
puterized  war  gaming,  and  the  examination 


Events  in  the  1990s  have  shown  the 
uncertainty  of  commanding  respect. 
In  1994  AU  again  lost  its  MAJCOM 
status  when  it  was  placed  under  Air 
Education  and  Training  Command. 


of  doctri  ne  and  theory.  I  n  1983,  when  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Ai  r  Force  Vern  e  O  rr  asked  h  i  m  how 
he  felt  about  returning  AU  to  MAJCOM 
status,  Cleveland,  despite  knowing  that 
Headquarters  USAF  did  not  favor  such  a 
change,  replied  affirmatively.  Shortly  there¬ 
after,  the  AU  command  flag  was  returned  to  a 
proud  General  Cleveland.26 

In  an  analysis  of  the  military  services’  war 
colleges  in  1987,  Dr.  Williamson  Murray-a 
historian  at  Ohio  State  and  formerly  a  re¬ 
search  associate  at  AWC-eharacterized  AWC 
"as  one  of  the  weakest  of  the  war  colleges.” 
This  was  true,  he  claimed,  despite  "substan¬ 
tial  effortsto up gradeit [in the]  late  1970s. . . . 
Maxwell  sawasignifi  cant  in  crease  intheti  me 
spent  addressing  war,  strategy,  and  opera¬ 
tional  art.  But  the  reformers  eventually  left 
Maxwell."27 

In  1987  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
m  i  t  tee's  Pan  el  o  n  M  i  I  i  tary  Ed  u  ca  ti  o  n ,  ch  ai  red 
by  Cong.  Ike  Skelton  (D-Mo.),  examined  the 
nation's  PME  school  systems.  It  concluded 
that  the  US  system  was  equal  to  foreign  sys¬ 
tems  but  needed  to  i  mprove  "joi  ntness,"  em- 
phasizestrategi  cthi  nki  ng,  and  en  hanceover- 
all  quality.  Several  years  later,  the  congress¬ 
man  found  that  improvements  had  been 
made.  Un  doubt  edlyduetotheeffortsof  Gen- 
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erals  Furlong,  Umstead,  and  Cleveland,  as 
well  as  his  own  panel's  recommendations, 
Skelton  found  that  at  AU  general  I  y-and  its 
faculties  particularly— the  cream  has  finally 
risen  to  the  top.”28 

Bytheendofthe  1980s,  AU’sPMEschools 
were  al  so  re  cei  v  i  n  g  th  ei  r  f  ai  r  sh  are  of  stu  dents 
who  rep  resented  thecream  of  thecrop.  Grati- 
fyingly,  promotion  rates  for  both  faculty  and 
students  exceeded  90  percent.29 

But  events  i  n  the  1990s  have  shown  the  un- 
certai  nty  of  com  mand  i  ng  respect.  I  n  1994 AU 
again  lost  its  MAJCOM  status  when  it  was 
placed  under  Air  Education  and  Training 
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